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Introduction 


Have you ever wondered why we do something? Science tells us 
why we breathe, why we eat, and why we sleep. We sort of 
understand why we have relationships and how televisions get 
pictures into our homes. And there are some things we think we 
understand but never really do. The Bible is one of these. 


The interpretation of the Bible varies among people and religions, 
even within religions. For example, Orthodox Jews believe the Bible 
is the exact word of God, Conservative Jews believe that the same 
words are inspired by God but are subject to constant interpretation, 
and Reform Jews believe that the Bible is part of an evolving nature 
of the religion. Most Christians believe that the Bible was written for 
the Jews, but since much of it is incorporated in what is referred to as 
the New Testament, they look to the New Testament for inspiration in 
the teachings of Jesus. How can each of these religions be right? 


In the following pages, I have taken the stories found in the Bible 
and applied them to our daily lives. Many religions agree that these 
are important words, so why not use these exact words as inspiration? 
What can be better than taking what is generally regarded as the most 
inspirational book ever written and seeing how it can help, guide, or 
even influence our daily lives? 


For ease of reading, I have divided this book in accordance with 
the traditional Hebrew chapters of the Bible. In addition, so as to 
clearly indicate that this is based on what is commonly referred to as 
the Five Books of Moses (“Old Testament” or “Sacraments” to 
Christians), I use the word Torah instead of Bible. Each chapter 
summarizes what that part of the Torah literally says, then how it can 
be applied to our lives today. Words for which only the original 
Hebrew work are in italic. 


This is not by any means an end-all, correct interpretation of these 
holy words; it would be presumptuous for anybody to claim that! Nor 


im 


is it in any way a complete discussion; that would take a couple of 
lifetimes to get right, and by then everything would change again. 
Instead, consider this as a guide, perhaps a beginning, to thinking 
about these important words and applying them to our daily activities. 
In many cases I have posed a question for you, the reader, to ponder 
and interpret as you see fit. 


You will note that I have tried to avoid the influence of God in 
describing how this impacts our lives today. This is not intended to, 
in any way, slight religious beliefs or God in our daily lives but, 
rather, to show how these words can be used no matter what your 
beliefs. 


Finally, this is not a substitute for whatever religious practices 
you currently follow. By all means, continue to go to church or to the 
synagogue, daily, several times a week, weekly, or whatever you feel 
comfortable with. And if you currently don’t go, or only try it 
infrequently, perhaps this will create a curiosity to see what you are 
missing. 


Enjoy! 


Genesis 


Bereshit 
Genesis 1:1-6:8 


What the Torah says: Probably the most familiar section. There are 
so many stories you know and remember as a child and most likely 
have seen reenacted numerous times on TV or in the movies. This 
chapter starts out with the formation of the world (“In the 
Beginning”) with God resting on the seventh day. There is the 
description of Adam, then Eve, then the serpent and the consequences 
of listening to it. The chapter concludes with Noah. Interestingly, this 
part starts off with God forming the world and ends with his thinking 
about destroying it! 


What it means: There is so much here—one could spend months 
pondering just this section: 


M God is said to have formed the world in six days and 
rested on the seventh. Certainly the Torah is telling us to, 
but what does “rest” mean? How about taking it beyond 
the literal meaning of “rest” and expanding it to “get 
away’? Spend some time once a week (no, it does not 
have to be on Saturday or Sunday; it can just as well be on 
Tuesday if you prefer) and daydream. Perhaps you can do 
it sitting at home, perhaps in the park, or by the lake, but 
use that rest to ponder what’s going on, whatever that 
means to you. It could be how to improve yourself, how to 
make more money, how to cure the common cold, or how 
to start (or end) a relationship; it really does not matter 
other than spending some time for you. 


@ Adam and Eve were naked and happy until that nasty 
serpent showed up and lured them into eating an apple; in 
Christianity this is the concept of the “original sin.” But 
don’t we still face “serpents” in our daily lives? Things 
that we know are wrong but for whatever reason, we may 
be influenced to try, or at least consider? If we are 
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cognizant of all of the influences - good, bad, and evil - 
perhaps we can avoid, or at least recognize, the serpents 
and deal with them. 


God starts off forming the world and ends up ready to 
destroy his creation. How many times have you done 
something then looked back and asked why? Sometimes 
we will wonder, “Why did I do that?” more than once a 
day! Every day as we wake up, we all start off with a 
blank slate, and as much as we hate to imagine it, 
eventually we will all end up six feet under. Almost every 
religion preaches that you should leave the world better 
off than when you started, but how about doing that every 
day? A lot of little things can add up. 


Noah 
Genesis 6:9-11:32 


What the Torah says: Almost as familiar as Bereshit, God tells 
Noah to take two of almost every creature into an ark; then it rains for 
forty days and forty nights. After the world has dried up, Noah 
becomes a farmer. He and his wife have children; one of them sees 
his father in a compromising position after Noah becomes drunk with 
the wine he made. Some of Noah’s descendants build a very high 
tower, but God is baffled as to why they would do such a thing and 
causes them to all speak different languages—thus the name “Tower 
of Babel.” The chapter ends with a long line of descent, ending with 
Abram. 


What it means: 


@ Why does God save only Noah and his family? Certainly 
there must have been others worthy of saving. Perhaps when 
we get upset or angry with an individual, we should remember 
that all it is just this person, not necessarily his or her friends 
and, in a business, coworkers. This certainly can be applied to 
family as well; just because your brother, sister, niece, 
nephew, or others wrong you, the entire family should not be 
“thrown out with the bathwater.” 


@ Actually, the Torah has Noah take two of most every animal, 
but seven pair of “clean beasts,” probably those that would 
have been sacrificed to God. We can take this to mean that we 
should be mindful of those around us who treat us well. Or, 
just as appropriate, that some of our friends and family are 
more important than others and should be treated accordingly. 


@ Noah gets drunk, and his son sees him doing something that 


even the Torah cannot describe. Clear meaning: don’t drink, 
or if you do to excess, be prepared for the consequences the 
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next morning, consequences that you do not want to have to 
face. 


Before the Tower of Babel, there was one language on the 
Earth; afterward there were many languages. Some would 
interpret this as the basis of xenophobia (fear of foreigners), 
but that is too easy an excuse for prejudice. How many fences, 
both real and otherwise, do we build with our neighbors? In 
some urban areas, there are houses way too big for the lot that 
tower above their neighbors. By doing so, aren’t we now 
speaking different languages? Couple this with some wealthy 
people who won’t even consider going into certain parts of 
town, let alone eat fast food or even attend average health 
clubs, and now we see the story in today’s terms. 


Lekh-L’kha 
Genesis 12:1-17:27 


What the Torah says: Abram goes to Egypt during a famine, lies 
that his wife, Sarah, is his sister and Pharaoh takes Sarah from him. 
Plagues are inflicted on Egypt on account of Pharaoh and Sarah’s 
relationship. Abram mitigates problems in his family; he also defeats 
another tribe that had captured some of his kinsmen. God changes his 
name to Abraham A covenant is made between God and Abraham; 
God promises a special destiny for Abraham’s descendants and 
Abraham promises loyalty and obedience to God. God instructs 
Abraham and his descendants to keep the covenant. Abraham has a 
child with Hagar and names him Ishmael. God then promises 
Abraham’s barren wife, Sarah, that she will have a child. 


What it means: 


@ Abram (later Abraham) is quite a trusting, and perhaps even 
naive, soul, at least at the beginning. This reminds us that trust 
(and, as we will see next, honesty) is an important trait. 
Sometimes there are people we run into, and deal with, who 
we should be (rightly) skeptical of. But there are occasions 
when blind trust is rewarded, such as husband/wife and 
child/parent relationships. 


@ It seems almost counterintuitive that a husband would lie 
about his wife to help himself. But when things go wrong, 
Pharaoh essentially gives back Sarah to Abraham. One way to 
look at this is that, no matter how wrongly you feel you have 
been treated, you (in this case Sarah) should forgive 
somebody who as wronged you. Another thought is that the 
grass 1s not always greener on the other side; perhaps living in 
a palace is not all it is cracked up to be, and you should be 
happy with what you have, no matter how simple it seems in 


comparison. 


@ We all know that fighting within a family is horrible, but 
sometimes it is better to acknowledge the strife and live in 
separate houses/cities/states rather than fight or have jealousy 
with one another. However, if somebody wrongs a member of 
your family, it is your duty/responsibility to support your 
family first! 


@ Abraham has trusted, and is acknowledged, by God, and his 
descendants are rewarded; clearly the message here is trust in 
those you know. Many people who have conspiracy theories 
are frequently wrong; generally—at least on a day-to-day 
basis—the whole world is not out to get you! But don’t shy 
away from taking care of yourself and family if necessary. 


Vayera 
Genesis 18:1-22:24 


What the Torah says: Three guests arrive at Abraham and Sarah’s 
tent as Abraham recovers from his circumcision. They inform 
Abraham that God will give the elderly Sarah a child. The prophecy 
comes true, and they name their son Isaac. God informs Abraham that 
he (God) will destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, though Abraham 
attempts to convince God not to. God tells Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac. Abraham obliges, but God stops him at the last minute and tells 
him that this was actually a test of faith. 


What it means: 


@ Unlike what you were taught as a kid, be nice to strangers. It 
would have been just as easy for Abraham to let the three 
guests go by. How often do we see a stranger drop something 
and we just walk by, or they want to get into our traffic lane, 
and we pretend they are not there so we can get one car length 
ahead? Abraham was rewarded, but just being nice should be 
enough. 


@ Abraham tries to bargain with God to save the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but to no avail. The lesson here is that, no 
matter how terrible the person or community is, we all deserve 
to present our case. For example, look at all of the appeals 
somebody sentenced to death gets; this is to ensure, with 
virtual certainty, that no mistake was made. But after proving 
beyond a reasonable doubt that they are guilty, punishment is 
warranted. 


@ Abraham’s nephew Lot and his wife invite three strangers into 
their house and are harassed by the townspeople. In order to 
try to appease the townspeople, he offers them his daughters! 
Lot shows both sides: the good (treating strangers nicely) and 
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the evil (offering his daughters). We all have many facets to 
our personality; unlike Lot, we must always be conscious of 
the difference between right and wrong. Lot is remembered 
for the good deeds he did, but his wife gets it in the end when 
she longs for what she is giving up. God turns her into a pillar 
of salt. Clearly there are consequences when you don’t stick to 
your principles. 


Abraham does it again—tells a King (Abimelech) that Sarah, 
his wife, is his sister (see Lekh-L’kah above). This time God 
intervenes, and Abimelech gives Sarah back without touching 
her. While technically Sarah is also his stepsister, this teaches 
us to both learn our lesson the first time and treat others, 
especially our spouses, with respect. 


Talk about a test of faith—God tells you, “Go and sacrifice 
the child you have always wanted.” Abraham is about to do it, 
until God stops him at the last moment. Sometimes as parents 
we are enticed by friends, colleagues, or even teachers who 
try to influence our children’s actions and behavior, be it at a 
Little League game or in choosing the right college. We may 
not have the hand of God to tell us this is not right for our 
kids, but we do have an internal voice that we should listen to. 


Hayeh Sarah 
Genesis 23:1 to 25:18 


What the Torah says: Sarah dies at the age of 127. Abraham 
searches for a place to bury her and settles on a spot. Abraham sends 
his servant to find a wife for his son Isaac. The servant meets 
Rebecca at a well, where she provides water for the servant and his 
camels. Abraham has another wife and has six more sons. He then 
dies at the age of 175. 


What it means: 


m@ Abraham mourns for Sarah, like all of us do when we lose a 
loved one. One obvious lesson here is to enjoy every day with 
those around you, since they may not be there tomorrow. 
Perhaps another lesson is that your spouse is more important 
than your children. Children grow up and get their own lives, 
but a spouse is yours for life. 


@ Sarah is buried, not cremated. Generations can visit a grave, 
or even pass by, while cremation does not have the same long- 
term impact on institutional memory. Shouldn’t we remember 
our past, not destroy it forever? 


@ Abraham does not want Isaac to marry a Canaanite and 
instead finds a wife from his family tribe. This reminds us 
once again how important it is to marry within our religion 
and keep those practices going for future generations to enjoy. 


@ When the servant meets Rebecca at the well and she gives him 
water, he immediately recognizes that Rebecca is different 
than the rest. Obviously kindness is shown to be important 
here, but also how having a good heart is a critical quality for 
a spouse. 


im 


mM When Abraham dies he leaves all of his assets to Isaac, but the 
Torah points out that he gave gifts while he was still living to 
his other children. One thought here is that you should give 
material possessions to your children while you can watch 
them enjoy the gifts. Another potential interpretation is that 
material gifts and inheritance are not as important as the 
lessons you give while you are alive. 


Toldot 
Genesis 25:19-28:9 


What the Torah says: Rebecca and Isaac have twins—the smooth- 
skinned Jacob, whom Rebecca favors, and the hairy Esau, whom 
Isaac favors. After coming home from a hunting trip, Esau asks his 
brother for some soup, but Jacob tells him he must trade him his 
birthright. Some stories about Isaac’s travels are detailed. Years later, 
when Isaac is old and blind, Rebecca tricks Isaac into giving Jacob 
the firstborn blessing. Jacob leaves his home, out of fear for his 
brother, to find a wife at his uncle Laban’s house. 


What it means: 


@ Why are the twins so opposite and loved differently by each 
parent? The Torah is telling us to accept all of our children 
equally, no matter how different they are, and also to 
understand that, even though children come from the same 
parents, household, and upbringing, we should not expect 
them to be identical. 


@ Jacob buys Esau’s birthright—sibling rivalry is a part of 
human nature but should never get to the point of such 
jealousy. Or perhaps parents should be aware of this and try to 
nip it in the bud before it goes too far? 


@ In one part of the story, Jacob is afraid that his beautiful wife 
will be taken, so he says that she is his sister (sound 
familiar?). Sometimes we as parents don’t even know that our 
actions and tendencies are learned and repeated, so we should 
be careful of the examples we set. 


mM Jacob moves from place to place during his travels, digging 
new wells and becoming more successful along the way. This 
tells us that sometimes it is difficult to find a job we are happy 
with, and changing jobs (perhaps even careers) is acceptable. 


iw 


@ At first reading, when Rebecca tricks Jacob into giving her 
favorite son (Isaac) the firstborn blessing does this mean the 
ends justify the means? Or that lying is OK? Actually it is the 
opposite, since Rebecca realizes that her favorite son will 
have to be sent away. There are potentially severe 
consequences for lying, and to do so within the family is 
about as low as it gets. 


M@ Yes, as parents we would love for our children to marry close 
by and raise children so we can be involved. Too bad— 
sometimes it is best for our children to look elsewhere for 
their futures. We should still love them but understand their 
lives are theirs, not ours! 


Vayetze 
Genesis 28:10—32:3 


What the Torah says: Jacob has a dream with angels going up and 
down a ladder from earth to heaven. God appears before Jacob, 
renewing the covenant that God had made with Abraham. Jacob sees 
Rachel, Laban’s daughter, tending to sheep and wishes to marry her. 
Laban tricks Jacob into marrying his eldest daughter, Leah, after 
seven years of labor. In exchange for another seven years of work, 
Jacob is allowed to marry Rachel. Jacob has many sons with Leah, 
but Rachel is unable to conceive for many years. Finally, Rachel has 
a son whom she names Joseph. 


What it means: 


@ Many volumes have been written about Jacob’s dream, but the 
simple meaning is that dreams do reflect our subconscious. 
Pay attention to your dreams and don’t be afraid to ponder 
what they are trying to tell you. 


@ Laban is quite a character—takes advantage of his relatives, 
then lies in order to keep Jacob around longer, with Jacob 
essentially working for free. How many times do we hear 
about people who are asked (or may be asked ourselves) to 
help out relatives, and even with the promise of repayment, 
never see a dime? The lesson here may be to be wary of 
working with (or lending money to) family. 


@ Another interfamily struggle is illustrated when Leah has 
many sons, but Rachael is unable to conceive. She becomes 
envious and even insists that Jacob have children with her 
maid! Yet another example of how family jealousy can lead to 
unintended consequences. 


iad 


@ Jacob was scrupulously honest throughout all of his dealings 
with Laban, yet when he is ready to leave, Laban becomes 
unreasonable. Jacob takes his family and wives and leaves 
with nothing. Although we are family for life, there are (albeit 
extreme and highly unusual) circumstances when just leaving 
is best. Although you can never entirely disown your family, 
sometimes it is just better to stay away. 


Va-Yishlah 
Genesis 32:3-—36:43 


What the Torah says: God tells Jacob to return home, and Jacob, 
afraid that his brother Esau will kill him, separates his clan into two 
camps to allow some to survive in case of a fight. Jacob is woken by 
an angel who wrestles him through the night. Jacob survives, is 
blessed by the angel, and is renamed Israel. Jacob meets his brother, 
and surprisingly Esau and he embrace, rather than fight. Dinah, 
Jacob’s daughter, is raped by Shekhem, whose father then proposes to 
Jacob that he marry her. Jacob’s sons say it will be OK if Shekhem’s 
tribe is circumcised; when the men are recovering from circumcision, 
two of Jacob’s sons murder all of the men, including Shekhem, and 
seize their assets. Rachel has another child and then dies. The chapter 
concludes with a very detailed genealogical listing of Esau. 


What it means: 


M@ Sometimes families fight, but blood is certainly thicker than 
water. While Jacob seems to have a physical fear of the 
confrontation, perhaps the emotional is even more controlling. 
In this case, Jacob’s fear is misplaced, and we should realize 
that, be it physical or (most likely) emotional, honesty talking 
out our fears and dreams with our family is a good idea. 


@ Much has been written about Jacob’s wrestling match with the 
angel. His wrestling was in a dream, but don’t we wrestle with 
stuff every day? Jacob is rewarded at the end of the dream 
with a new name and purpose; as we wrestle with the big and 
little stuff, we should remember that things usually work out 
at the end. 


M@ Do the ends justify the means? Clearly Jacob’s sons are upset, 
rightly so, but does lying and then murdering an entire family 
make up for the wrong that was done? Remembering that 


(YH 


Jacob lied to get the birthright reminds us that children take on 
the traits of their parents and that deceit, even for a seemingly 
good reason, sometimes leads to evil consequences. 


Rachel always wanted a second kid but was unable to enjoy 

him. Sometimes when you really want something, it is not at 
all what you imagined, and the “prize” is not anywhere near 

what you imagined it to be. 


History of a family is critical—don’t forget your past 
relatives, no matter how good (or bad) they were. Preserve 
that history so future generations can learn from it. 


Va-Yeishev 
Genesis 37:1—40:23 


What the Torah says: Jacob favors Joseph, and this makes Joseph’s 
brothers angry. Joseph has dreams where he predicts reigning over his 
brothers and tells them about the dreams; the brothers plot to throw 
him in a pit to die but instead sell Joseph into slavery in Egypt while 
they tell Jacob that Joseph was eaten by an animal. The wife of one of 
Jacob’s children disguises herself as a prostitute and sleeps with her 
father-in-law, Judah. While Joseph is working in the Pharaoh’s house, 
the chief steward’s wife tries to seduce Joseph; when he rejects her, 
she accuses him of trying to rape her and has him sent to prison. In 
prison, Pharaoh’s baker and butler have dreams, and Joseph interprets 
them correctly. 


What it means: This is another familiar part of the Torah, which you 
could study and interpret forever. Here are just a few thoughts: 


@ Joseph is obviously a good guy (as we continue to see 
throughout the Torah), and Jacob recognizes it. But don’t all 
parents, admit it or not, have their favorite children? The 
lesson here is clear, that playing favorites—be it with 
children, coworkers, and even friends—can have very nasty 
consequences. 


M@ Jealousy is a very bad thing. Certainly we don’t want to 
physically kill somebody we are jealous of, but sometimes we 
hurt them in other ways, such as character assassination, 
spreading false rumors or even sabotaging their work. The 
brothers change their mind at the last minute; in the heat of 
battle, shouldn’t we too? 


@ Jacob’s lying comes back to haunt him, this time when his 
kids lie to their dad about the fate of their brother. Jacob 
certainly has passed on quite a trait to his children, reminding 
us once again that, like it or not, our kids take on more of our 
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characteristics than we may realize. And this continues in the 
next generation with the story of the daughter-in-law sleeping 
with the father under false pretenses. 


Hard work pays off, as is seen with Joseph working in 
Pharaoh’s home. By avoiding the chief steward’s wife, he is 
living what he feels is a moral life but is punished for it. 
Wouldn’t it be much easier to go through life doing whatever 
we want, not considering the consequences of our actions? 
Imagine what would have happened to Joseph if he had slept 
with the woman and was caught—probably certain death— 
rather than the punishment (which actually proved to be a 
blessing) of being put in jail. We should remember that the 
short-term cost of doing the right thing works out far better 
than the long-term consequences of not. 


Joseph is fortunate to meet the right people and have them tell 
him their dreams. Being in the right place at the right time 
sometimes is of our choosing, but we should also be kind to 
everyone around us since we never know whom we may help 
and how they may impact our lives. 


Mi-Ketz 
Genesis 41:1-44:17 


What the Torah says: Pharaoh has two dreams. His baker 
remembers Joseph from prison, and Pharaoh brings Joseph to 
interpret the dreams. Pharaoh is so impressed by Joseph that he 
makes him his advisor. There is a time when there is plenty of food, 
and Joseph stocks up in anticipation of a famine. During the famine, 
Jacob sends his sons, minus Benjamin, to Egypt to buy food, but they 
do not recognize Joseph when they meet him. Joseph treats the 
brothers extraordinarily generously, continually asks about their 
father, and then tests his brothers by accusing them of being spies. 
Joseph arrests one of the brothers and demands the other brothers 
bring Benjamin (the youngest) to Egypt to prove they are not spies. 
When Benjamin arrives, Joseph has a goblet put in Benjamin’s bag 
and accuses him of stealing it. 


What it means: 


@ Joseph is not even an Egyptian, yet is arguably the second- 
most powerful man in Egypt, right after Pharaoh. Obviously 
the message here is that even if somebody is different—be it 
race, religion, or even gender—he or she can still be 
successful. 


@ Save for the proverbial rainy day. Just because things are good 
and plentiful today does not necessarily mean that they will be 
that way forever. And this is not just about tangible things. 
Enjoy the good stuff today, and store those memories for 
when the inevitable bad stuff may happen; it will make the 
downside just that much easier. 


@ Joseph clearly does not forget how mean his brothers were, 
but he is quite forgiving, especially considering how they 
treated him. He treats them nicely and then tricks them by 
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framing Benjamin, the apple of his father’s eye. Notice again 
how the family “trickery” is inherited, even by the good 
Joseph—yet another reminder that our actions are important 
to future generations. 


Throughout this chapter Joseph asks about his father. While 
Joseph was his father’s favorite, obviously the bond was 
mutual, which says a lot. Our children don’t always feel the 
same strong bond that their parents do, but this is a reminder 
that it can happen if both sides let it. 


Va-Yiggash 
Genesis 44:18-47:27 


What the Torah says: Joseph reveals himself to his brothers, 
prompting the entire family to move to Egypt, where Joseph reunites 
with his father, Jacob. The famine continues, and Joseph has the 
Egyptians give their flocks, and then their farmland, to Pharaoh in 
exchange for food, then has the Egyptians give 20 percent of their 
crops to Pharaoh. 


What it means: 


™@ Considering how badly he was treated by his brothers, Joseph 


ended up in pretty good shape. Given that he was the second- 
most powerful person in a very powerful country, he could 
have just as well have ignored or punished his family but 
instead chooses to embrace all of them. Once again we are 
reminded that family ties are so strong and important that it is 
sometimes better to forgive, no matter what other members 
may have said or done. And this is emphasized by the fact that 
even Pharaoh endorses the family coming to Egypt! 


Before Jacob comes to visit, the Torah names all of the lineage 
of Jacob, a reminder to us that all family is equal. 


When the family is introduced to Pharaoh, they are instructed 
by Joseph not to say that they are shepherds, since that is 
considered a lowly occupation in Egypt, but they ignore his 
advice and are truthful. The lesson is that we should not be 
embarrassed about our family, no matter what they do or look 
like. A secondary lesson is not to be so “big” as to discard the 
“little people” as inferior. 


Joseph takes the money, then the land, and finally has the 
Egyptians give 20 percent of their crops. When you think about 
this, it is quite punitive; since the people had nothing to eat, 
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they were stuck with that deal or starvation. The Torah seems 
to hint that taking advantage of people with no choice is OK, 
and perhaps it was in ancient times, but certainly today we 
should question if we treat others by taking advantage of their 
unfortunate circumstances. 


Another way to look at this is comparing to how governments 
tax today. 20 percent is less than many citizens pay in taxes. In 
Joseph’s case he took care of the Egyptians by giving back 
when the drought came, similar to what many governments to 
when their citizens fall on hard times. It could be that the 
Torah is providing an example to our governments today. 


At the end of the chapter, Joseph and his family settle in Egypt, 
yet as we find out later, his descendants, the Jews, become 
slaves to a subsequent Pharaoh. Perhaps the lesson is to be 
careful for what you wish for, or to enjoy what you have, since 
prosperity brings jealousy and unforeseen consequences. 


Va-Y’hi 
Genesis 47:28—-50:26 


What the Torah says: Joseph promises Jacob that he will bury him 
in Canaan. On his deathbed, Jacob blesses his grandchildren Ephraim 
and Menashe but reverses the order, giving the youngest the blessing 
for the oldest. Jacob then predicts the future of, and blesses, each of 
his sons. Jacob dies and is buried, and Joseph reassures his brothers 
that he has forgiven them for their misdeeds. 


What it means: 


@ Jacob is buried far away, and Joseph brings just about 
everybody he knows and works with to the funeral. Be buried 
close by, where relatives may actually remember and visit 
you. 


m@ Jacob seems to favor, yet again, the younger brother rather 
than the older, despite the cultural tradition of favoring the 
oldest son. Perhaps this is a way of saying that, just because 
you are older and have certain expectations, you are not 
automatically the best. 


@ Jacob talks about each son and defines his characteristics. 
Who knows better than a parent the ins and outs of his or her 
kids? How many times, as children, have parents told us 
something that is patently true, but we don’t want to believe, 
sometimes to the point of arguing? Perhaps if we listened to 
what they have (or had) to say, we might actually discover 
more. 


@ The brothers wonder if, now that dad is no longer around, 
Joseph will still bear a grudge against them. One lesson might 
be that forgiveness is a good thing; another is to try to never 
put yourself in a position where you are always looking over 
your shoulder. Certainly this is obvious in the context of 
family affairs, but how about lying to a coworker? Cheating 
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on your taxes and wondering if the IRS will be at your 
doorstep? Watching the rearview mirror when speeding? 


Is Joseph a good guy or not? He certainly saved Egypt, plus 
became rich and powerful, but also ignored his family 
identity. How often do we trade our identities for money and 
power by assimilation? Or even forget our family histories 
(and sometimes change our family names) just to get ahead? It 
certainly seems that Joseph ended up just fine, but is it 
appropriate to trade our families and values for fame and 
power? 


The Torah also reminds us that people are not just good or 
bad. We all the option to make good or bad choices and it is 
up to us to decide which one to make. 


Exodus 


Sh’mot 
Exodus 1:1-6:1 


What the Torah says: The new Pharaoh does not remember Joseph. 
Fearing their rise in population, Pharaoh makes the Israelites his 
slaves and then commands all Israelite baby boys be killed upon 
birth. Moses’s mother puts her infant son in a basket in the river, and 
he is saved by Pharaoh’s daughter, who raises him. When he is an 
adult, Moses kills an Egyptian who was beating an Israelite slave, 
flees to Midian, and marries there. God appears before Moses in a 
burning bush and tells him to free the Israelites from slavery. An 
apprehensive Moses returns to Egypt, where he and his brother, 
Aaron, demand that Pharaoh free the Israelite slaves. Pharaoh refuses, 
and God promises to punish Pharaoh, Every time Moses makes a 
demand the Israelites are forced to work harder and they begin to 
loath Moses. 


What it means: 


@ The new Pharaoh does not remember Joseph, just like we 
easily forget our past when it is convenient. In this case, just 
because there is a rise in the Jewish population, is that a need 
to fear them? Or is this a lesson in learning from our 
neighbors and embracing them, rather than thinking they will 
be a threat? It certainly seems that the Israelites were well 
integrated into Egypt, just like our neighbors integrate, after a 
few generations, into society. 


mM The Egyptians treated the Israelites ruthlessly; we should, as 
employers, not take advantage of our employees. 


M@ Moses’s mother’s name is hardly mentioned at all in the 
Torah, which seems strange that the mother of such an 
important figure is not given any credit. As parents we give 
our kids the tools to become great; it is up to them to learn 
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how to use them. And we, as parents, have no right to take 
any responsibility (good or bad) for those actions. 


Why all of a sudden does Moses get upset about the beating 
of a Hebrew slave? Remember, Moses may have been born 
an Israelite but was raised 100 percent Egyptian! The lesson 
here is that all of us are equal, no matter where we came 
from, and we should be ready to stand up for our neighbors. 


Sometimes we are called to do unusual, sometimes 
unpleasant, things. Moses is told to tell his boss to free 
slaves—that can’t be easy! But don’t we all occasionally see 
a wrong and want to do something about it? The lesson is 
clear—sometimes we have to have the guts to stand up for 
our beliefs, no matter what the potential consequences. 


Moses goes to a “burning bush” and argues with God about 
whether he should be the one to go to Pharaoh. That seems 
pretty gutsy; perhaps the lesson is to try to think of all of our 
shortcomings before taking on a risky undertaking, or to trust 
our instincts and not second-guess ourselves. 


Before going to Pharaoh, Moses meets with the Hebrew 
elders and tells them of his intentions. If you are going to do 
something radical, be sure to try to take care of the politics 
first! And the Hebrew slaves, rightfully upset that they have 
to suddenly work harder, apparently do not care for anybody 
but themselves, not listening to the elders or the promises 
they are given. Isn’t this all of us way too often? 


Moses takes his brother, Aaron, with him to speak with 
Pharaoh. Don’t be afraid to ask somebody for help! 


After Moses and Aaron speak with Pharaoh, he laughs and 
makes the Israelites work harder. Using less materials to 
produce same quota of bricks makes the Israelites 
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contemptuous of Moses. If you are sure you are on the right 
path, sometimes it takes time to accomplish your goal, so 
don’t give up just because somebody comes to you with an 
alternative. 


Vaera 
Exodus 6:2—9:35 


What the Torah says: God tells Moses and Aaron to go back to 
Pharaoh to demand freedom for the Israelites from slavery. Pharaoh 
refuses to free the slaves, and God unleashes plagues on the 
Egyptians. After each plague, Pharaoh promises to free the Israelites 
and asks Moses to stop it, but then God hardens Pharaoh’s heart, and 
Pharaoh changes his mind. This section ends with Pharaoh changing 
his mind again. 


What it means: 


@ His people don’t like him (they are working harder than 
before), yet Moses keeps on going back to Pharaoh time after 
time. If you truly believe in your cause, you should not be 
deterred. Clearly Moses believes in what he is doing, but the 
people are being punished for his actions. The lesson here is 
that, as leaders, we should not act by ourselves but should do 
the political legwork as well. The Israelites may have trusted 
Moses at one time, but the additional hard work Pharaoh gave 
them eroded that trust—perhaps if they had known the entire 
plan, it may have gone better. 


@ Many commentators have speculated as to why God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart. If it is in a business, school, organization, or 
political situation, leaders sometimes enjoy their power 
(perceived or actual) way too much and become oblivious to 
what is going on around them. It is hard for leaders to be 
humble (not just in words!) when everybody is” kissing up” to 
them, basically telling the leaders what they want to hear; the 
consequences of not doing so are frequently loss of power or 
prestige to the person giving the bad news. As a leader, unless 
you listen to what others are saying/asking, you may not be a 
leader for long. And don’t discount their advice. 
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@ Pharaoh laughs at Moses and his “plagues,” but the people 
surrounding Pharaoh are becoming more and more convinced; 
they even ask Pharaoh to negotiate, but he refuses. A repeat of 
the previous lesson: listen to your advisors and don’t be 
“hardheaded.” 


@ Pharaoh tells Moses to stop, then changes his mind. How 
many times do politicians and other leaders basically tell an 
untruth (a synonym for lying) and then do whatever they want 
anyway? Unless there are consequences, they will keep on 
saying whatever they want as long as they get away with it. 


Bo 
Exodus 10:1-13:16 


What the Torah says: God sends two more plagues, but Pharaoh 
still refuses to free the Israelite slaves and refuses to negotiate any 
more. God tells Moses that the tenth plague will be to kill all of the 
firstborn Egyptians. God commands each Israelite to follow various 
rituals. After the death of his firstborn, Pharaoh caves in and actually 
demands that the Israelites leave. 


What it means: 


@ The last three plagues are the worst; in fact, the plagues get 
progressively worse as they are unveiled. If we listen and 
open (instead of harden) our hearts to what other are saying, it 
sure spares a lot of anguish down the road. 


M@ The second-to-last plague is darkness—no divine instructions, 
no discussion with Pharaoh, just darkness. A big decision can 
weigh heavily on leaders and others; sometimes just sleeping 
on it (in the dark) helps make the decision easier. 


@ Killing the first born seems pretty brutal, but sometimes a 
leader must take actions with severe consequences. For 
example, nobody likes going to war, but sometimes you have 
to do so, and kill the enemy in the process, in order to stamp 
out what you may feel is wrong. Bu notice how, rather than 
war being option number one, Pharaoh is given plenty of 
chances before God takes this action. Not just in war, but in 
most of our dealings, give the other side plenty of chances 
before invoking the “nuclear option.” 


@ One of the rituals God commands is a completely new 
calendar, based on the moon (instead of the sun) and 
beginning in the spring, rather than the traditional fall. While 
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changing a calendar is not something we would generally do, 
when something big happens, let’s not forget that date, or it 
may be lost forever. 


Other rituals God gives the Israelites are to remember 
Passover, eat matzo, wear t’fillin (phylacteries), and annually 
celebrate specific Passover rituals. Clearly we should 
remember where we came from, be it a slave in Egypt 
centuries ago, growing up in an impoverished house, or being 
a part of a loving family. Not only remember the past, but also 
celebrate what has made you what you are today. 


B’shallah 
Exodus 13:17-17:16 


What the Torah says: As the Israelites leave Egypt, God tells Moses 
to set camp at the Sea of Reeds; then Pharaoh changes his mind about 
freeing the Jews and chases his former slaves. With the Egyptians on 
the Israelites’ tails, God splits the sea, and Moses leads the Israelites 
through it. When the Egyptians enter, God closes the waters, and the 
Egyptians all drown. Moses’s sister, Miriam, leads the women in 
song and dance to celebrate. Soon after, the Israelites begin to 
complain about life in the desert. God provides quail and manna to 
feed the Israelites. The Israelites battle the Amalekites and win. 


What it means: 


™@ Instead of taking the shortcut through the land of the 
Philistines, the Israelites take a longer, less-direct route to 
escape. Sometimes the easy, quick way is not the best way to 
accomplish something (think learning a subject in school). 


@ The Torah says, “Moses took with him the bones of Joseph,” 
when he left Egypt, which was Joseph’s dying wish. Even 
though there may be (seemingly) more important things to do, 
like packing for a trip, we should never forget the promises 
we have made, no matter how inconvenient. 


@ Sometimes we think we can run away from our problems, but 
they have a way of catching up, like Pharaoh coming after the 
Israelites. We have to face our problems head-on, not be 
afraid or too reticent to ask for help and, when we get help, be 
grateful for it. 


@ Moses gets help via the opening and closing of the Red Sea by 
God. A leader cannot, obviously, change nature, but a leader 
can guide in other ways. To benefit from this, we must have 
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trust in the leader and the system, or we will never get 
anywhere. 


Imagine that you have been saved from a tragedy—personal, 
health or otherwise. Reciting a poem, writing a journal, 
drawing a picture, or singing a song to commemorate it would 
be nice, like how Miriam leads the Israelites in song. 


Sometimes the grass looks greener on the other side of the 
road. Our memories fade quickly, especially when what we 
have now is not as good as anticipated. Going back is 
generally not an option. 


Quail and manna may not sound so tempting, but when you 
are hungry, don’t be picky! And be grateful for what you 
have, since without food you are not going to live long. 


Sometimes we get attacked (physically or verbally) for no 
apparent reason. If there really is no justification, we should 
not dwell on the circumstances or be upset with the attacker; 
otherwise we will be brought down to their level. 


Yitro 
Exodus 18:1-20:23 


What the Torah says: Moses tells his father-in-law, Jethro, about the 
miracle of the Exodus. Jethro proclaims that the Israelite God is 
greater than all other gods. Jethro then advises Moses to delegate 
leadership roles in order to not tire himself out. The Israelites camp at 
the bottom of Mount Sinai. After three days, the mountain fills with 
smoke, and God delivers the Ten Commandments to Moses. 


What it means: Another very well-known part of the Torah. Here are 
just a few thoughts: 


@ Listen to elders; their wisdom is from years of experience. 
Don’t be afraid to tell them everything you have been through, 
since they will be not judgmental but, rather, helpful. And 
understand that you too will be an “elder” someday and 
hopefully will have many wise things to pass on as well. 


@ Asa leader you can, and should, feel responsible for what you 
are charged with, but you cannot do it alone. Find good, 
capable people, whom you trust, to assist with many of the 
day-to-day chores. You may be the representative, but others 
can serve as your agents. And don’t just choose from your 
clan; choose from all over your community in order to build 
trust. 


M@ You never know where you may find inspiration, even at the 
foot of a mountain! But do not be afraid to listen to that 
inspiration. 


@ First Commandment—Recognition of God. According to the 
Torah, nobody ever saw God, but this unseen force certainly 
was important to the Israelis. There is a lot out there that we 
cannot explain with science or logic (why, for example, do 
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humans fall in love?). For the rest we have to just understand 
that there may be a God, however we define it. 


Second Commandment—Only one God. As long as you 
believe in one God, no matter how that is interpreted, you 


don’t need another. Any image of God is just a guess, since 
we each think of our own version of God in our own personal 
ways. 


Included in this commandment is the phrase “visiting the guilt 
of the parents upon the children.” Children learn from, and are 
shaped by, their parents, so we must be careful of the 
examples we set since our children will, in many ways, 
become us. Think about all of the characteristics you like (and 
don’t particularly like), and be careful to only pass the traits 
you think are positive to your family. 


Third Commandment—Perjury. Don’t blame somebody else 
for your actions. Keep your word, and be fair to others in your 
dealings. 


Fourth Commandment—Remember and keep the Sabbath. No 
matter how much money you make, or how much gratitude 


you get from it, working seven days a week is not physically 
or mentally healthy. Take a day for yourself and your family 
to enjoy one another and rest. This does not just apply to you 
personally but also any businesses you own, since your 
employees deserve the same! 


Fifth Commandment—Honor your parents. Your parents gave 
you life and made you what you are. While we all want to be 
our own persons, never forget your ancestors. Realize how 
important they are to your life, past and present. This does not 
just apply to when we are little but also to taking care of our 
elderly parents and teaching our children. 
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Sixth Commandment—Don’t murder. Notice the word is not 
kill, but murder. You can murder somebody not just 
physically but also emotionally, such as with gossip. Also, 
ignoring somebody who may be in trouble when you could 
have helped could also be a form of murder, so be generous in 
helping others. 


Seventh Commandment—Don’t commit adultery. This 
applies to both spouses. Is flirting a form of adultery? How 


about dressing provocatively? Or are these fairly simple acts 
just the start of adultery? 


Eighth Commandment—Don’t steal. What we own is a part of 
us, So stealing is an assault on another human (perhaps like 
murder?). We can, by false pretenses, take advantage of 
others, which is also a form of stealing. And isn’t kidnapping 
a form of stealing? 


Ninth Commandment—Don’t bear false witness. This is not 
the same as perjury (see Third Commandment) but, rather, be 
careful not to lie, slander, or misrepresent. Slander is obvious, 
but allowing others to think something that is not true is also a 
form of lying. 


Tenth Commandment—Don’t covet. Be happy with what you 
have; your friend or neighbor may have more material 
possessions, or even a seemingly happier life, but you really 
don’t know what goes on in people’s personal lives. And if 
you do want something, then it is up to you to work for it, not 
just wish you had it. Actually this commandment summarizes 
many of the others; if you don’t covet, you won’t steal, lie 
about it, crave it, etc. 
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Mishpatim 
Exodus 21:1-24:18 


What the Torah says: Moses details many of God’s laws. These 
include laws about a variety of topics that basically expand on the 
Ten Commandments. God outlines the details of three holidays: 
Passover, Shavuot, and Sukkot. God provides an angel to protect the 
Israelites from their enemies and warns the Israelites not to worship 
other gods. Moses goes up to Mount Sinai to meet with God for forty 
days and forty nights. 


What it means: 


@ Many of the laws about slaves can be applied to today’s 
workplace, like letting employees have the opportunity to 
work for another as well as your company. And employers 
should treat workers with dignity. 


@ An inadvertent homicide is treated differently from murder. If 
somebody accidentally injures another, he should pay to cure 
the injury. On the other hand, if someone actually murders a 
person, the punishment is much more severe, including death 
to the murderer. “Death” can also be interpreted as life in 
prison, not necessarily capital punishment, since giving up 
one’s freedom can be as bad as physical death. 


@ The famous line, “life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth...” 
is found here. The most common interpretation is that 
retaliation is acceptable as long as you do not go overboard. 
Instead, how about everybody, no matter who they are (rich or 
poor) is allowed compensation for a wrong? Alternatively this 
can be thought of as getting fair compensation for a wrong, no 
more. 
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There are a number of laws in this section of what to do when 
an animal attacks. The bottom line here is that you should 
know your animals, and if they have a propensity to be 
aggressive, guard others, including your other animals, from 
potential harm. 


There is a line that says, “You shall not wrong a stranger or 
oppress him.” Just because somebody is different in looks, 
speech, or action does not mean you are allowed to treat him 
or her differently or less important than others. This includes 
lending money as well as how you treat someone personally. 


You should not only not spread rumors, but avoid listening to 
them as well. In addition, when testifying at a trial, you must 
be absolutely certain and unbiased when making a statement 
in favor of one side, no matter who the person is or if he or 
she is rich or poor. 


The religious festivals are a reminder to not just forget, but 
also celebrate our history. 


After Moses read the various laws, the people responded, “We 
will faithfully do.” On one hand, sometimes we don’t 
understand why until later, which can make blind faith 
acceptable. On the other hand, shouldn’t we have an 
opportunity to reflect on what is expected of us? In the case of 
Moses, blind faith proved to be a good thing, but that is not 
always the case, and we should be allowed to make our own 
decisions. 


When you do something big, you should have time to 


contemplate your actions. And if you think you made an error, 
you are allowed to correct it before it is too late. 
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T’rumah 
Exodus 25:1-27:19 


What the Torah says: Moses receives God’s commandments on 
stone tablets. God tells Moses to create a dwelling place for him 
(God) where the Israelites can bring God gifts. God details what the 
Tabernacle will look like and how it should be made. 


What it means: 


M@ God tells the Israelites to bring him gifts and specifies exactly 
what offerings are acceptable. You should give a gift 
willingly, with no ulterior motives. Don’t expect anything 
back; it is a gift! 


@ The specifications for the Tabernacle are very exacting and 
take up a lot of this chapter. Detailed directions are frequently 
necessary to do it right. For example, when building a house, 
you would never say to a contractor, “Three bedrooms and 
two baths.” Rather you must specify the sizes of the rooms, 
the types of materials to be used, and even the paint colors. In 
the same way, we should look at where we are going and, if 
we do not have a detailed plan, at least come up with an idea 
of where we want to be; otherwise we may never get there. 


T’tzaveh 
Exodus 27:20-30:10 


What the Torah says: Moses describes an eternal light. God 
appoints Aaron and his sons as priests. God describes the priestly 
clothing and explains how to properly sanctify the priests. Aaron is 
commanded to make offerings to God, including a special offering 
once a year. 


What it means: 


™@ By seeing an eternal light, the intent is that you are always 
reminded of God’s presence. Another way to look at this is 
that the light is only a reminder of how small and insignificant 
we are, yet we are able to leave an impression on others that 
may last generations. Also, since the oil must be pure, we 
should try to stay pure to ourselves and our ethics. 


™@ The dress of the priests is detailed. When you look at 
somebody in a uniform, it tells you a lot about him or her; 
when that person is in ordinary street clothes, it tells 
something else. Remember seeing a teacher outside of the 
classroom, in a different environment and dressed differently? 
We have many roles in the world and should be aware of what 
our first impressions are in each of those roles. 


™@ By having the priests stay within the same family from 
generation to generation, it allows tradition to be easily 
transferred. Just as importantly, it prohibits others with 
ambition from gaining power. 


M There is a formal ceremony for these priests; different rules 
apply to future priests. Leaders should be properly 
consecrated prior to being put in a position of power, to 
remind them of their duty, which should never be taken for 
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granted. How often future generations get complacent; this 
reminds us that we should not. 


Ki Tissa 
Exodus 30:11-34:35 


What the Torah says: God orders Moses to take a census and has 
the Israelites pay a one-time “tax.” God gives more instructions on 
building the Tabernacle. God once again gives Moses the Ten 
Commandments on stone tablets. Fearing that Moses will never 
return from the mountain, some of the Israelites turn to Aaron, who 
demands that everyone bring him their gold so he can make a golden 
calf. When Moses comes down the mountain and sees the people 
dancing around this idol, he smashes the tablets on the ground and 
burns the calf then has the Levites kill the Israelites who were 
involved. Moses builds a tent and meets with God to argue his case 
that the people be forgiven. Moses brings down from the mountain a 
second set of tablets that he has written. God gives new rules for the 
people to obey. 


What it means: 


@ Since everybody is equal, no matter what our wealth or status, 
everybody should pay a tax for upkeep of the community. Is 
the equivalent of a sales tax, where everybody pays the same 
percentage of purchases, preferable to an income tax, which is 
based on perceived ability to pay? Or is a combination of the 
two preferable? 


M@ Sometimes you have to lead, not be led. Aaron was a priest 
who accepted everybody as they were, while Moses (literally) 
laid down the law. Think of the United States. In presidential 
contests every four years, the vice presidential candidate is 
usually the “attack dog,” while the person running for 
president stays above the fray. Same with the good cop / bad 
cop technique used by the police when interrogating a suspect. 
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™@ Once Moses left, people felt somewhat abandoned and built a 
golden calf as a substitute. Sometimes people need a tangible 
reminder of their leader. Words are not good enough; action is 
necessary, or they may look for another. 


™@ Because people break the law, does that mean the law is 
wrong? Clearly not in this case, but if there is enough anarchy, 
you have to rethink a law to ensure it is in the best interest of 
the people and obeyed. On the other hand, some laws are so 
important that death is the only acceptable consequence. Note, 
however, that the leader, Aaron, is not killed during this 
scene. This seems sort of unfair until we read later how his 
sons die and that Aaron is not allowed to go to the promised 
land. 


@ When the first laws don’t work, sometimes you need a new 
set. Perhaps they will be less harsh or, in the case of this 
Torah section, more strict. 


Vayakhel 
Exodus 35:1-38:20 


What the Torah says: God again commands the Israelites not to do 
any work on Shabbat, or they will be put to death. The Israelites 
gather gifts for God; they gather so many that they are restrained 
from giving any more. Moses says two individuals who are filled 
with the spirit of God should take the gifts of the Israelites and build 
God’s sanctuary. God again gives detailed instructions for the 
sanctuary. 


What it means: 


M@ Once again the concept of a day of rest is not only mentioned 
but insisted on, with death to those who actually work on that 
day. If you work seven days a week and don’t rest even one 
day, your body will not be the same (closer to death?). 
Certainly your mind will not be as sharp. 


@ After a not-so-gentle reminder, people brought offerings, to an 
extreme! Giving gifts is nice, but don’t overdo it, no matter 
how guilty you feel for your actions. 


@ Two individuals are called out by name to oversee the 
building of the sanctuary. Good people are recognized and 
will be singled out for important tasks, even if they don’t want 
or ask for the recognition. 


Pekudei 
Exodus 38:21-40:38 


What the Torah says: An accounting is made of the gold, silver, and 
copper the people donated for the making of the sanctuary. Assistants 
make priestly garments according to the specifications communicated 
to Moses. The sanctuary is completed, and all its components are 
brought to Moses, who anoints it with holy oil. Moses initiates Aaron 
and his four sons into the priesthood. A cloud appears over the 
sanctuary, signifying that God is there. 


What it means: 


@ Of course the valuables that were donated may have been 


stolen. Even though people are doing good work, you must 
still hold them accountable. In many countries the powerful 
use their positions for their own enrichment, so by having an 
accounting of the precious metals, the leaders can be above 
suspicion. 


Priests are considered special in most societies and religions, 
so they should dress (and behave) accordingly. 


Special places deserve to be treated like special places. When 
you walk into a church or synagogue, understand it is a holy 
place and should be treated as such. In this section, there is a 
cloud representing God, but cloud or not, special places place 
should be treated with awe. 


This section provides a detailed account of exactly how Aaron 
and his sons are anointed. The procedure seems to mean that 
leaders are not just given a role but also must understand that 
they are responsible to the community. 
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Leviticus 


Vayikyra 
Leviticus 1:1-5:26 


What the Torah says: God calls to Moses and recites the laws of 
offerings brought to the sanctuary. These include a peace offering, a 
sin offering, and a guilt offering, as well as more examples when 
people must make sacrifices for breaking the law. 


What it means: 


In ancient times the Israelites made sacrifices to atone for 
offenses. The Torah does not, however, let you get away with 
making a sacrifice for an intentional violation, just an 
unintentional one. For the intentional violation you have to 
deal directly with the person who you have wronged; no 
amount of prayer or sacrifice will make this right. 


A detailed account of how some of these sacrifices were made 
seems a bit odd, since we don’t even come close to this 
practice anymore. Instead, the fact that we have traditions, 
which are passed along for many generations, can help bring 
some stability in an often-confusing world. 


Offerings have to be genuine; imagine if you bring a gift toa 
friend that you stole from somebody else, or you re-gift 
something inadvertently to the person who gave it to you in 
the first place. 


A peace offering is also referred to as a well-being offering, 
brought by somebody with something to celebrate. Note that 
the peace offering is brought by an individual and not a group, 
since this is a personal, not community, feeling. 


The sin offering is given to ask for forgiveness of when a 
person unknowingly violates any of the commandments. 
There is no way everybody is 100 percent pure, so we must 
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understand that we are not always right and be wary of 
thinking we are perfect. This can be difficult in daily life but 
is important. 


The guilt offering is given when others realize that there is a 
violation before the violator does; in this case the community 
makes the offering. It would be nice if others were able to tell 
you, in a positive way, that you have erred and give you an 
opportunity to fix it, but all too frequently that is not the case. 


You incur guilt and are held responsible when you hear of a 
wrongdoing and do not do anything about it. There are so 
many instances in history, not to mention daily life, where we 
have knowledge of something wrong and do nothing. We are 
taught as children not to be tattletales, but when thinking 
about what is best for society, this may not necessarily be 
correct. How many times has a whistleblower disclosed 
something that should never have been hidden? 


Tzav 
Leviticus 6:1—-8:36 


What the Torah says: God instructs Moses to inform Aaron and his 
sons the details of their duties and rights as priests, including that the 
fire on the altar must be kept burning at all times; the priests eat the 
meat of the sin and guilt offerings; and a peace offering is eaten by 
the one who brought it, except for specified portions given to the 
priests. Aaron and his sons remain within the sanctuary compound for 
seven days, during which Moses initiates them into the formal 
worship rituals. 


What it means: 


@ There are lots of rules here for the priests, sort of like a 
procedures manual. Given the importance of what we do ona 
day-to-day basis we should be writing down our thoughts and 
activities or they may be forgotten in future generations. This 
is not to say that they cannot or should not be interpreted 
differently in the future, but, rather, these core beliefs should 
remain as the basis for future actions. 


@ The sin and guilt offerings are treated differently than the 
peace offering. Whereas the sin and guilt offerings are for bad 
stuff you have done, the peace offering is celebratory. It is 
nice to be able to celebrate the good things with others so it is 
shared with the community (in this case the priests). 


@ How are priests supposed to know how to worship? They 
must be taught. This concept can not only be applied to 
religion but also to our jobs. How can you do a capable job if 
you are just told, “Do it,” with no instruction? Perhaps you 
will figure it out, but you are a lot more effective with 
adequate training. 
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Shemini 
Leviticus 9:1-11:47 


What the Torah says: Aaron and his sons begin to officiate as 
priests. Aaron’s two elder sons do something improper in the 
sanctuary and are immediately killed; Aaron is silent in the face of 
this. Moses and Aaron subsequently disagree as to a point of law 
regarding the offerings, but Moses concedes that Aaron is right. God 
gives more laws regarding what is and is not kosher. 


What it means: 


™ After the sacrifice there is a fire from God. We seem to need 
confirmation that our deeds (in this case a sacrifice) are 
noticed. It can be frustrating when you do something you feel 
is important and nobody acknowledges what you did. We 
should be conscious when others make a sacrifice, no matter 
how insignificant it may be, and be sure to let them know that 
we appreciate it. Put another way, acknowledge that person 
because his or her “sacrifice scale” may be calibrated 
differently than yours. 


M@ We are not sure why exactly the two sons were killed, but the 
father’s silence is telling. For parents, our children do not 
always follow our wishes, sometimes even doing the opposite 
of what we think is best. If we say something, it usually will 
not change their minds or, in Aaron’s case, bring back his 
sons. We have to learn to let it go and be silent, also realizing 
that it is not our fault that they have gone this path. 


M@ Moses, after listening to Aaron’s explanation, changes his 
mind and agrees with Aaron. Not only is that the sign of a 
good leader but also a reminder that we are not always right. 
Listen to others’ opinions! 
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M@ There have been volumes written about the laws of Kosher, 
including that they are there to separate the Israelites from the 
rest of the population. We are omnivores; by separating 
certain types of animals and being specific about how they are 
killed, at least these animals do not suffer a lingering and 
painful death. And, while not allowed to be eaten, even 
crawling things are living creatures and should be respected. 


@ Every animal has its place in nature, some of which are very 
much understood (like the lion), others are mysterious (fish 
that live for hundreds of years), and still others serve a 
purpose (bats that eat insects). If some of them become 
endangered or even extinct who knows what the impact on the 
long-term ecosystem might be. 


Tazria 
Leviticus 12:1-13:59 


What the Torah says: The discussion of the laws of ritual impurity 
and purity continue. They include how a woman giving birth should 
undergo a process of purification, that all male infants are to be 
circumcised on the eighth day of life, and how leprosy is to be 
defined. Rules are given for somebody who contracts leprosy. 


What it means: 


@ Women are impure for a week after giving birth to a son, but 


two weeks after a daughter is born. Traditionally females are 
physically weaker and, as has been seen over and over, can be 
used and taken advantage of. The interpretation here is that we 
should be doubly conscious to treat females kindly and with 
respect, not only from birth but also throughout their lives. 


Some think that circumcision is barbaric. Rather than focusing 
on the action, consider that this is a symbol of passing down 
traditions from one generation to another. You could do the 
same with, say, a tattoo or a certain haircut, but those change 
and fade over time; and we certainly hope that our traditions 
last a lifetime. 


In ancient times a priest was both a religious leader and a 
physician. Today many of us look at doctors as one step 
below God, even though they are human and prone to 
prejudices like us all. Many doctors even acquire what is 
known as a “Jehovah complex” where they too think that they 
are one step below God. When going to a doctor, don’t forget 
that he or she is human and doesn’t know everything! 


Instead of just saying that somebody is sick, the Torah has 
them continually go back to the priest for reevaluation. Just 
because we have an illness today does not mean it will not be 
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there in a week, or two, or a year; in other words, understand 
that either you will get well, or you must learn to deal with it. 


@ Wash your clothes (and your hands)! Disease can be spread, 
and that can be prevented. 


Metzora 
Leviticus 14:1-15:33 


What the Torah says: This section begins by detailing how the 
recovered leper is purified with a special procedure. If a home is 
infected, it must be purified according to certain procedures; 
otherwise the house must be demolished. Ritual impurity also can 
happen through seminal or other discharge from a man and 
menstruation or other discharge of blood from a woman. 


What it means: 


@ The purification procedures are very detailed. Instead of 
looking at this from the perspective of a disease, how about 
viewing it from the perspective of when an individual does 
something wrong? We should have procedures that allow that 
person to rehabilitate (or, in the terms of disease, “get better’). 
Another example are the homeless—how often do we look at 
homeless individuals and wonder why they are that way, 
rather than how we can help? Citizens should help people 
improve and become productive, happy members of society, 
rather than look at them as “lepers.” 


@ And what if you cannot rehabilitate somebody (not every 
“leper” can be cured)? Burning down a house seems like an 
extreme thing to do, but some individuals are so beyond help 
that, at least in this case, this is the only option left. Crack 
houses, places where aliens are smuggled, and even some 
homes of hoarders are disgusting. The house may not have to 
be physically burned down, but it should be completely 
cleaned and fixed up. One might say this is getting out the 
“demons” (exorcism?), but it really is just a new start. 
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@ Menstruation is connected to birth and new life. Rather than 
calling this impure, we should recognize and celebrate that we 
actually can have a part in giving life. 


Acharei Mot 
Leviticus 16:1-18:30 


What the Torah says: Only the high priest, once a year on the Day 
of Atonement (Yom Kippur), may enter the innermost chamber in the 
sanctuary, after it has been cleaned in the prescribed way. Another 
feature of the Day of Atonement service is the casting of lots over 
two goats; one is sacrificed to God, and the other is dispatched to 
carry off the sins of Israel to the wilderness. This section also warns 
against bringing animal or meal offerings anywhere but to the holy 
temple, forbids the consumption of blood, and details the laws 
prohibiting incest and other specific sexual relations. 


What it means: 


M@ While the concept of cleaning the sanctuary once a year so 
you can properly atone for your sins seems like a good idea, it 
reminds us that we should not take for granted our own houses 
and should do a thorough cleaning on a regular basis, not just 
when company comes. Our houses really are our personal 
sanctuaries. 


@ The concept of the using two goats (this is where term 
“scapegoat” comes from) is pretty interesting, but instead of 
goats, there actually are two ways to deal with our 
transgressions. One is to take blame ourselves or to “dispatch” 
them. The other is to blame others for our deeds. Which one is 
more honest? 


™@ Once again the importance of respecting all creatures, no 
matter what type, is mentioned. We know that humans are at 
the top of the food chain. We cannot be certain where other 
plants and animals in the ecosystem fall, and it is not up to us 
to mess with it. 
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@ Just like incest is clearly wrong, be careful of relationships 
where you work, since they frequently end up as nothing but 
trouble. 


Kedoshim 
Leviticus 19:1-—20:27 


What the Torah says: This section begins with the statement, “You 
shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy,” and is followed by 
dozens of commandments, including the prohibition against idolatry, 
the good deed (mitzvah) of charity, the principle of equality, keeping 
Shabbat, sexual morality, honesty in business, revering one’s parents, 
and the sacredness of life. Also in this part contains the famous line, 
“Love your fellow as yourself.” 


What it means: 


M@ What is being “holy”? It is not just about following rituals but 
also about dealing fairly with others, having respectable 
business ethics, and being good to your family. But, clearly 
each of us has to determine what it means to be holy and, in 
our own ways, try to make that happen. Easier said than done. 


M@ Revere is certainly different than honor your father and 
mother. The common definition of revere is “to show devoted 
deferential honor to; regard as worthy of great honor.” Notice 
how the word honor is shown as a part of the definition! So 
not only must we honor our parents, but we must also accept 
that they are worthy of this as well. Sometimes, especially 
when are young, we like to rebel and argue with our parents, 
but we should also remember to never do anything that would 
dishonor our parents, including speaking badly of them. 


M@ Keeping with this theme, there is also a prohibition against 
insulting the deaf or placing a stumbling block before the 
blind. Take this a step further; if you insult / gossip about 
people who are not there, you are hurting them, since they 
cannot hear and respond. 
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@ There is a sentence in this section that says, “The wages of a 
laborer shall not remain with you until morning.” Pay your 
employees on time, and don’t rip them off. And take this a 
step further with your kids’ allowance. 


M@ How do we love our neighbor when the other guy is a jerk? 
We don’t know what caused this; perhaps the other guy had a 
rotten childhood or is financially stressed or in a bad marriage. 
We have to fry to understand that everybody has their own 
issues and problems, which clearly influences their behavior. 
This is not to say we condone them but, rather, try to 
understand that we are all human and we each have our own 
way of doing things. 


Emor 
Leviticus 21:1-24:23 


What the Torah says: This section begins with the special laws 
pertaining to the priests and the temple service. A newborn calf, 
lamb, or kid must be left with its mother for seven days before being 
eligible for an offering. You may not slaughter an animal and its 
offspring on the same day. Also discussed are annual festivals. 


What it means: 


M@ Leaders are expected to be a “step above” in morals and 
ethics. While this may seem to apply only to political leaders, 
we are all leaders in some way (business, family, even among 
friends). We should remember that we are looked up to as role 
models in different areas of our lives and should act that way 
as well. 


@ There is one part that says that the physically handicapped 
cannot officiate in public. Clearly the handicapped should not 
be discriminated against, but we cannot help but notice 
somebody in a wheelchair or with a missing limb. Perhaps 
those with a physical handicap are, in many ways, better 
leaders since they have gone through the prejudice and stigma 
associated with their handicaps and are more understanding of 
others. Because of this, contrary to this law, are they actually 
better equipped to officiate? 


@ Using many different examples, this section says that the 
priests should not take advantage of the sacred donations. We 
know that leaders should not profit financially from their 
positions, but so often they do, and this is a reminder for us to 
watch them. 
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M@ Once again the festivals are mentioned here, with some new 
requirements. Don’t forget the past, or you will be destined to 
repeat it! 


Behar 
Leviticus 25:1-26:2 


What the Torah says: God communicates to Moses the laws of the 
sabbatical year: every seventh year, all work stops, with the produce 
and animals free for the taking for all. Seven sabbatical cycles are 
followed by a fiftieth year—the jubilee year, when work on the land 
ceases, all indentured servants are set free, and all of the land that was 
sold reverts to its original owners. There are additional laws 
governing the sale of lands and the prohibitions against fraud. 


What it means: 


@ It is an agricultural fact that you can deplete the soil by over- 
planting and need to rest the soil every now and then. We too 
can easily get burned out from our jobs and need to get away; 
in higher education this is recognized as faculty are allowed to 
take sabbaticals. On a more universal level, it seems that 
every seven years is a long time between vacations, but how 
about getting away at least once, say, every seven months? 


@ And while on vacation, don’t be afraid of losing your job. 
Share what you do on the job so others can easily figure out 
how to fill in while you are away enjoying the time off. 


@ By having the land bought back every fifty years, it essentially 
kept property from being amassed by a few rich people. 
Looking back throughout history, the poor got frustrated with 
the rich and revolted (think medieval France). The estate tax 
laws in the United States and various other countries are 
designed not only to provide funds to the government but also 
to attempt to equalize people and avoid a caste system. 


@ Also noted in this section are details that say to basically not 
overcharge for land; for example, if there is only one year left 
until the jubilee, you don’t charge as if there are still forty- 
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nine years left. In other words, don’t take advantage of people. 
It would be nice if the banks, credit card issuers, and payday 
advance companies took this advice. 


Part of the redemption is to redeem slaves. Of course today 
we don’t have slaves like they used to, but we certainly have 
an obligation to help our friends and relatives if they have 
financial or family issues that make them like “slaves.” This 
does not necessarily mean giving them money but, rather, 
helping them resolve whatever the issue is. 


Bechukotai 
Leviticus 26:3-27:34 


What the Torah says: God promises that if the people of Israel will 
keep His commandments, they will enjoy prosperity and securely live 
in their homeland. But God also delivers a harsh rebuke, warning of 
the exile, persecution, and other evils that will befall them if they 
abandon their covenant with Him. It concludes with the rules on how 
to calculate the values of different types of pledges made to God and 
the mitzvah of tithing. 


What it means: 


@ Religious or civil, follow the law and you will do well; cheat 
or commit a crime, and bad things will follow. 


@ This section includes dozens of bad things that may happen to 
you if you disobey God and the commandments, many of 
which are not obvious. Here is one not listed but follows the 
pattern—cheating on an exam. You may actually get away 
with it and even get a good grade in the class, but you have, 
by cheating, actually done yourself a disservice by not 
learning the material. Who knows, some day you may actually 
need what you once thought of as irrelevant and have actually 
hurt yourself in the process? 


M@ Every organization needs funds to operate. So how do we 
value what being a part of a community is worth? Some 
charities have a dues structure, others ask for a percentage of 
your income, and some sell stuff while others ask for 
voluntary donations or government grants. One way is to ask 
for donations based on giving “something significant to you,” 
a level that can be applied to both rich and poor. By using this 
as a tool, it also allows each individual to determine not only 
what is significant to him or her but also what the personal 
value of the charity is to him or her. It does not always work 
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as intended, but puts the onus on the giver, not the charity, to 
make that determination. 


Numbers 


B’midbar 
Numbers 1:1-4:20 


What the Torah says: God says to conduct a census of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The Levites are counted separately, since they serve 
in the sanctuary. Also discussed are the dismantling and transporting 
of the sanctuary, how the vessels are carried, and where the tents are 
to be placed. 


What it means: 


™@ A census is necessary for the government (among other 
reasons for taxes, the draft, and long-range planning), and it 
must be accurate. A “census” can also be thought of as 
remembering our past, through genealogical charts that can be 
passed on to future generations. 


@ Putting one group in charge allows consistency and 
(hopefully) prevents conflict. The same concept applies in 
work; if you have two “bosses,” oftentimes one of them 
eventually becomes stronger and problems arise. Same with 
partnerships in business. 


@ Much of this section talks about restrictions on the Levites. 
When you are in a position of responsibility, you must never 
take it for granted and, just as importantly, never take 
advantage of that position. Wouldn’t this be nice if our leaders 
today understood this? 


Naso 
Numbers 4:21-7:89 


What the Torah says: The census is completed. God repeats the 
concept of restitution and gives the law of a wife suspected of 
unfaithfulness to her husband. Also discussed is the law of the nazir, 
who forswears wine, lets his or her hair grow long, and is forbidden 
to become contaminated through contact with a dead body. Aaron and 
his descendants are instructed on how to bless the people of Israel. 
The leaders of the twelve tribes of Israel each bring their offerings for 
the inauguration of the altar. Although their gifts are identical, each is 
brought on a different day and is individually described. 


What it means: 


@ According to this section, when you do something wrong, are 
you to not only confess but also repay the person plus an 
additional 20 percent. Just repaying, with a penalty, does not 
make up for the fact that you took advantage of somebody 
else; you have to admit it as well. 


m@ The commitment between a husband and wife is something 
that cannot be messed with. In some instances you can confess 
and repay somebody (see above), but there is absolutely no 
amount of money that can make up for the lack of trust lost to 
adultery. Once that seed of doubt is planted, it is hard to get 
rid of it. 


@ In every religion there are those who are extreme in their 
beliefs. On one hand it is nice to see people so “into” their 
personal dogmas, but it can also be dangerous if they start to 
push their own beliefs onto others. We should be proud that 
some people care so much about their religion that they 
choose to practice in this way and accept them as they are but 
not let their beliefs unduly influence ours. 
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M The specific blessing given in the Torah is very familiar to 
many religions: “May the Lord bless you and protect you, 
may the Lord deal kindly and graciously with you, may the 
Lord bestow His favor upon you and grant you peace.” No 
matter what your belief, this is something we all hope for. 
Instead of needing a priest to say this, perhaps we should 
remember and recite these words daily for ourselves. 


@ We are all equal, but by bringing different gifts, we are all 
understood to be different individuals. Accept equality, but 
also understand our differences. 


Be’ha’a’lotecha 
Numbers 8:1-12:16 


What the Torah says: God commands Aaron to light the lamps on 
the candlestick (menorah). A “Second Passover” is instituted. God 
instructs Moses on the procedures for Israel’s journeys and 
encampments in the desert, and the people leave from Mount Sinai. 
The people are dissatisfied with their bread from heaven (manna), 
and demand that Moses give them meat. Moses appoints seventy 
elders to assist him in the burden of governing the people. Miriam 
speaks negatively of Moses and is punished with leprosy. 


What it means: 


@ Why does this menorah have seven branches, as contrasted 


with the eight-branched one used during the festival of 
Hanukah? The Romans used the seven-branched one as a 
symbol for the defeat of the Jews, while Israel today uses the 
same one, surrounded by an olive branch, on their seal. 
Obviously candles, no matter how many used, have a different 
meaning for each of us, so understand that everybody is 
allowed his or her own interpretation of everything around us. 


In the desert there were those who complained they were not 
able to participate in the annual Passover celebration, since 
they were impure, so a second celebration, one month later, 
was allowed. Even when we are unable to do something (or 
even when we mess up), we can still have a second chance, 
and more importantly we have to allow a second chance to 
others. 


Almost everybody leaves home, and that can be both exciting 
and frightening. As we move to new places, we don’t know 
everything; accept advice as you go on your journey through 
life. 
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@ Not only is there a complaint as to what food the people are 
getting, but also a demand for meat. This is an example of 
“wants” versus “needs.” All too frequently, people get in 
trouble (financially and otherwise) when their wants suddenly 
are more important than their needs. It is nice to want, but 
work for it instead of complaining all the time. 


M@ Nobody can lead or govern alone; you need trusted people to 
help. Notice how elders are appointed, since by nature of their 
experience, presumably they have a collective wisdom. Don’t 
shove aside the elderly, but rather listen to and apply their 
knowledge. 


@ Miriam criticizes Moses, and she is punished. It is not so 
much what she says but that she says it to Aaron instead of 
directly to Moses. Once again gossip is shown to be a bad 
trait; if you have something to say about someone, discuss it 
directly with that person. 


Shelach Lecha 
Numbers 13:1-15:41 


What the Torah says: Moses sends twelve spies to the land of 
Canaan; forty days later they return, with ten of the twelve warning 
that the inhabitants of the land are giants and warriors. The people 
complain that they’d rather return to Egypt, and God decrees that 
Israel’s entry into the land will be delayed forty years so that entire 
current generation will die in the desert. God also gives laws of the 
meal as well as the requirement to consecrate a portion of dough to 
God when making bread. A man violates the Shabbat by gathering 
sticks and is put to death. God instructs the Israelites to place fringes 
(tzitzit) on the four corners of garments as a reminder to fulfill the 
commandments. 


What it means: 


@ God knew what the land looked like but insisted that twelve 
spies take a look and report back. As parents, teachers, and 
leaders, we sometimes know what is going on, but our 
children/students/followers have to see it with their own eyes. 
In addition, not only will they see things differently, but as 
evidenced here, ten of the twelve are reporting out of fear. We 
should try to see things objectively and not be afraid of what 
we see. 


@ When the report comes back, they tell not only the leaders but 
also the whole community, who, after hearing the news, wish 
they were back in Egypt. In our everyday life it frequently 
seems that the grass is greener on the other side of the road, 
but more often than not, it is worse. Understand that it may 
not be the easy way, but you have to continue to move 
forward, not backward, in order to progress and succeed. 


@ There are ramifications for those who complain too much. It 
seems that all the Israelites did was complain, and God got 
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tired of it. If we complain too much, others will most likely 
stop listening, or we may just be cut off from them entirely. 
Be careful about complaining, or those around will discount 
you and stop listening. 


Regarding sacrifices, offerings are only allowed if a person’s 
failure to follow the law is not on purpose; in other words, if 
you do something unwittingly, you should make it up and 
should not be disciplined. If it is on purpose, you bear the 
guilt and should be punished. 


Being killed for violating Shabbat seems pretty harsh. Instead 
of rushing to judgement, we should look at the reasons behind 
the action then, if necessary, decide on a punishment. 


Why do we need reminders to do the right thing? For the same 
reason we need signs showing the speed limit: even though 
we know what the speed limit is, by driving on the same road 
every day, we sometimes get complacent. 


Korach 
Numbers 16:1-18:32 


What the Torah says: There is a mutiny challenging Moses and 
Aaron; the earth opens up and swallows the mutineers. To prove that 
his designation as high priest is divinely ordained, Aaron’s staff 
miraculously blossoms. God commands that a portion of each crop of 
grain, wine, and oil, as well as all firstborn sheep and cattle and other 
specified gifts, be given to the priests. 


What it means: 


@ It is not just a couple of people who participate in the mutiny, 
but over 250 leaders who wonder why Moses and Aaron are 
better than the rest. When leaders think they are above 
everyone else, it is natural for the others to feel envious, 
jealous, and/or left out. If it is that bad, sending others leaders 
to challenge authority is a necessary first step, but you have to 
be ready for negative consequences (like death) if the mutiny 
fails. 


@ God wants to annihilate the whole community; as is his 
tendency, Moses bargains with God to spare everybody who 
is not part of the uprising. If you are upset, that is fine, but 
don’t include innocent people, or those who sincerely and 
honestly repent, with the rebellious leaders. 


M@ Asa leader sometimes you have to make difficult, and 
frequently unpopular, decisions. By doing so many in the 
community may be upset and not satisfied, so you have to 
gain their trust again. If you don’t then it is just a matter of 
time until the next rebellion. 


@ In order to do their job properly and avoid any conflicts of 
interest, priests and other leaders should be adequately 
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compensated. But how is adequate compensation defined? 
Does it include just the time served as a leader or also a 
pension when they retire? How about politicians who stop 
working for the people and take lucrative consulting 
positions—is that right? 


Hukkat 
Numbers 19:1-22:1 


What the Torah says: After forty years of journeying through the 
desert, the people arrive at the wilderness of Zin. They are thirsty; 
God tells Moses to speak to a rock and command it to give water. 
Moses gets angry at the rebellious Israelites, strikes the stone, and 
then takes credit for getting them water; water comes from the stone, 
but God tells Moses that neither he nor Aaron will enter the promised 
land. Venomous snakes attack the Israelite camp after yet another 
eruption of discontent. Moses leads the people in battles against kings 
who seek to prevent Israel’s passage through their territory, and he 
conquers their lands. 


What it means: 


@ A couple of things can be learned from Moses and the rock. 
First, don’t pretend to take credit for something you had no 
control or involvement in (how many times have we done 
this?). Second, a leader should not lose his or her temper in 
public, or he or she may say or do something that will be 
regretted later. 


™@ Moses and Aaron not going to the promised land is equivalent 
to a politician or leader being forced out of office for doing 
something without thinking. Moses and Aaron did not have 
the Internet, but even back then you had to be careful of your 
actions, since it may come back to haunt you later. We know 
how easy it is today to post something online and regret it 
later, so be cautious. 


M@ More complaining, and God finds another way to bring the 
people in line. As a leader you cannot rest but must always be 
ready for a challenge. More importantly, be sure that others 
know you will have their best long-term interests in mind, and 
you may be able to avoid this sort of confrontation. 
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™@ Moses asks for permission to pass, is refused, and must fight. 
In a military setting, fighting may be the only way, but if you 
are in a legal “war,” you should make a reasonable request for 
compromise before beginning a drawn-out court fight. 
Certainly the goal is to win, but perhaps it can be done while 
preserving the dignity of the opponent. Of course sometimes 
there is no choice but to fight, but that should always be the 
very last resort. 


Balak 
Numbers 22:2—25:9 


What the Torah says: The king of Moab summons a prophet 
(Balaam) to curse the people of Israel. The prophet is berated by his 
donkey, who after seeing an angel sent to block their way, is beaten 
by Balaam. Balaam attempts three times to pronounce curses; each 
time, blessings come out instead. The people fall prey to the charms 
of the daughters of Moab and are enticed to worship an idol. When a 
high-ranking Israelite official publicly takes a Midianite princess and 
her consort into a tent, they are both killed, stopping the immorality. 


What it means: 


@ Every civilization has prophets and tricksters. Just because his 
donkey speaks, does that prove that Balaam was the real thing 
and not a fraud? We love to watch magicians; just because a 
woman disappears, does that prove that the magician is the 
real thing as well? When we see something that defies logic, 
we should be especially skeptical; of course it may be true, 
but we should not be taken in by charm or deception. 


m@ When we open our mouths to “curse” someone, will it really 
do any good? Usually it is better to praise, since that may 
result in a better outcome. 


@ Why were three curses (actually in the form of oracles or 
poems) changed to blessings? Wouldn’t it have been good 
enough to stop at one? This emphasizes the previous point, 
which is that you should think of the consequences before you 
speak. 


@ For “attaching themselves” to the Midianites 24,000 people 
died, which seems pretty drastic. The deaths, however, may 
not have been death in as we normally think of it; perhaps as a 
result of this it might be poor health. Or, instead of it being 
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physical, “death” can be when we are socially ostracized 
(which, for some, is a sort of death) by not following or 
respecting society’s norms. 


Another way to look at this is that it is OK to kill in a war, but 


as noted previously, war is the last very last thing you want to 
do. 


Pinchas 
Numbers 25:10—30:1 


What the Torah says: Aaron’s grandson, Pinchas, is rewarded for 
the results of the war described in the previous section as God grants 
him and his descendants the priesthood. The leaders take a second 
census, and God instructs Moses on how the land is to be divided 
among the tribes and families of Israel. Five daughters petition Moses 
that they be granted this portion of the land belonging to their father, 
who died without sons, and their petition is accepted. Moses 
empowers Joshua to succeed him and lead the people into the land of 
Israel. This section concludes with a detailed list of the daily 
offerings and additional offerings brought on the holidays. 


What it means: 


@ Those who take extraordinary chances should be rewarded. In 
this case it is Aaron’s grandson who is awarded the 
priesthood. One has to only look at, throughout history, how 
many military leaders have been elected to public office to see 
that people who demonstrate bravery instead of running from 
it are those we should look up to as our leaders. Of course 
they may not always prove to be the best leaders, but at least 
they have a track record we can scrutinize before electing 
them. 


mM Things change over time; thus a periodic census is necessary. 
Also we change over time, so we should periodically take a 
“census” of our lives to see where we are and how we have 
changed. 


@ The land is divided based on 1) the size of the family and 2) 
casting lots (like choosing the longest stick). Note that this has 
nothing to do with power or wealth, just these two criteria. 
Talk about fairness—a family with four members in their 
household should get more food than those with two members 


and perhaps should get more land as well. This concept works 
for government aid programs, while the awarding by lot was 
how the Western United States was settled. 


These women thought the law was unfair and appealed; that is 
how our court system works today. But it is also a good 
example of the initiative process—if you think a law is unfair 
or prejudiced, then you may try to have it changed. 


Pick your successor, so you have plenty of time to have him 
or her trained. While sometimes this does not work (they may 
not get elected, or hired in a business setting!), at least there is 
a chance of continuity of policies and ideas. 


More reminders not to forget the past and be thankful for what 
you have. Also included here is the law to make a sacrifice for 
the new month. In this case you are not looking back but 
rather asking that we have good fortune in the future, which is 
a nice thing to think about at least once a month. 


Matot 
Numbers 30:2—32:42 


What the Torah says: Moses conveys laws governing the annulment 
of oaths by women. There is a war against Midian, and the Torah 
gives a detailed account of the war spoils and how they were 
allocated. Two of the tribes ask for lands east of the Jordan (though 
the tribes are supposed to cross the Jordan and conquer lands on the 
west side as well). Moses is initially angered by the request but 
subsequently agrees on the condition that they first join in and lead 
Israel’s conquest of the lands west of the Jordan. 


What it means: 


@ When you promise something, you should plan on following 
through. However, circumstances may change (like getting 
married, death of a spouse, or having children), after which 
these promises are not possible. Note, however, that there is a 
significant difference between not being possible and only 
being inconvenient or difficult to fulfill. 


@ The war against Midian is unequivocally revenge but, in most 
cases, revenge is not a good idea. Given what the Midianites 
did (see Balak earlier), sometimes the only way to get a fresh 
start is to be sure that there is no memory of the past. For most 
things this is foolish, but if the slight is so egregious then it 
may be acceptable. 


@ Nobody should profit from revenge; it is more for mental 
well-being. If you intend on profiting from revenge, then it 
becomes self-serving rather than a punishment. 


@ It seems like two of the tribes are trying to get a “leg up” on 
everybody else by asking for certain choice lands. Of course 
you would be upset when somebody tries to get something for 
nothing, but by making a “deal,” everybody can possibly be 
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satisfied. In other words, if you do something for nothing, the 
other party will not appreciate how you have helped or 
sacrificed. 


Massei 
Numbers 33:1-36:13 


What the Torah says: The journeys are recounted, starting with the 
Exodus to the encampment across the river from the land of Canaan. 
The Torah gives the boundaries of the promised land and designates 
cities of refuge as havens and places of exile for inadvertent 
murderers. Also there is a requirement that the daughters of a certain 
tribe must marry within their own tribe in order for their inheritance 
to stay within the family. 


What it means: 


@ Just like this section remembers each of the places they 
stopped on the way to Canaan, we should remember where we 
have been in the past, both physically and emotionally. Some 
of these memories will be looked at with a smile, others with a 
frown, and others with anger, but cumulatively they make up 
our personal histories, and we should never underestimate the 
importance of that. 


@ You have to know where you are going and what you want in 
order to get there. Otherwise you may not get what you are 
hoping to accomplish. Just going in one direction with no 
sense of purpose will usually not help you realize your full 
potential. 


@ The cities of refuge are for those who commit accidental 
homicides. Sometimes another person is killed not by greed or 
ill intent but rather a miscommunication or an accident. As a 
society we want justice served, but a “mob mentality” may 
prevent this. Keeping these people safe in a city of refuge, at 
least until a fair trial or other disposition is over, is only fair. 


@ Also in this section is the law that somebody can only be 
executed if there is more than one witness, nor can a ransom 


be paid to get the culprit off the hook. Murder of a human life 
is SO serious that we must be 100 percent sure before taking 


any sort of action. And there really is no price on any human 
life. 


Once again Moses hears a complaint, goes to God, and creates 
a solution. Sometimes after making laws or rulings, we have 
to be made aware there are unintended consequences and be 
“big enough” to make changes. 


Deuteronomy 


Devarim 
Deuteronomy 1:1-3:22 


What the Torah says: Moses begins his repetition of the Torah, 
reviewing the events that occurred and the laws he received over the 
course of their forty-year journey from Egypt to Sinai to the promised 
land, rebuking the people for their failings and iniquities, and 
enjoining them to keep the Torah and observe its commandments in 
the land that God is giving them. Moses recalls his appointment of 
judges and magistrates; the journey from Sinai; the sending of the 
spies; the people’s subsequent spurning of the promised land, so the 
entire generation of the Exodus would die out in the desert; and more 
recent events. 


What it means: 


@ This is sort of the “CliffsNotes” version of the journey. 
Sometimes we have to be reminded, perhaps in less detail, but 
still reminded, of our past. 


@ Everything in this section is stated as facts and is consistent 
with the rest of the Torah. Sometimes we have a tendency to, 
if not rewrite, restate history to justify the outcomes. It can be 
a denial that something happened when there is overwhelming 
evidence that it actually did occur (like the Holocaust). Or it 
can be destroying monuments and institutions (like the 
Taliban did in Afghanistan). Memories will fade, particularly 
over generations, but writings based on evidence should be 
maintained and safely preserved forever. 


Va’etchanan 
Deuteronomy 3:23-7:11 


What the Torah says: Moses reminds the people of Israel how he 
implored God to allow him to enter the land of Israel, but God 
refused. Moses describes the Exodus from Egypt and the receiving of 
the Torah from God. Moses predicts that future generations will turn 
away from God, worship idols, be exiled from their land, and 
scattered among the nations, but then they will seek God. Also 
included is a repetition of the Ten Commandments and the verses of 
the Shema. 


What it means: 


@ It does not matter how powerful or self-important we are; if 
you mess up with your boss, there will be consequences. 
Never forget that you can be replaced! 


@ This section specifically says, “You shall not add anything to 
what I command you or take anything away from it...” yet our 
laws, religious and secular, are continually evolving and 
actually do change. It is OK to evolve and change, not just our 
laws but also our personalities, but we must never change our 
basic, fundamental ideals. It is sort of like a pyramid—that 
base must remain strong as the upper layers get built. 


@ And keeping this thought in mind, repeat to your children the 
fundamental ideas that are important to your family and be 
sure that they keep that as part of the base of their pyramids 
too. 


@ If you have a nice house in a good neighborhood, you must 
understand that it was not just your work to get it. 
Unquestionably the common sense you had to purchase the 
property was, in some way, given to you by your parents or 
whoever raised you. In other words, recognize that other 
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generations had a part in your success. And if some of the 
money used for a down payment was a gift or an inheritance, 
be thankful that previous generations were thoughtful of the 
future of their family. 


Intermarriage, which is basically forbidden, is discussed in 
this section. But love trumps all, and couples do it all the time. 
While marrying within the faith is preferred, if somebody 
marries outside their faith, keeping the rituals and honoring 
the commandments is just that much more important. The 
hard part is deciding, in a mixed marriage, which faith to 
follow; marrying in the same faith takes away this conflict. 


Ekev 
Deuteronomy 7:12-11:25 


What the Torah says: Moses continues his closing address, 
promising that if they fulfill the commandments of the Torah, the 
people will prosper. Moses also rebukes them for their failings in the 
first generation out of Egypt, but also speaks of God’s forgiveness of 
their sins and the talks of the second set of tablets, which was given 
following their repentance. Moses describes the land they are about to 
enter. He commands them to destroy the idols of the land’s former 
masters. 


What it means: 


By following rules, you will do well. By not following the 
customs, you may do well financially, but other parts of your 
life may not be as happy or prosperous. In other words, be 
ethical, and you won’t have to always be looking over your 
shoulder. 


OK you screwed up, but you are allowed, and should be 
given, another opportunity. If you mess that one up, however, 
you may not be given a third chance. 


This section has another famous verse: “Man does not live on 
bread alone.” In other words we certainly need food and water 
to keep us alive, but there is a lot more to life than just eating 
and drinking. We live on success, relationships, goodwill, and 
just enjoying what we have. 


Be thankful for what you have; try not to be envious of others. 


Never forget the past, but rather learn from it. Rather than 
forgetting (destroying?) past experiences that caused you 
harm or grief, don’t obsess, but never forget them, and strive 
to not repeat the same situations or mistakes. 
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Re’eh 
Deuteronomy 11:26-16:17 


What the Torah says: Moses says that the commandments are both 
a blessing and a curse; the blessing that will come to those who fulfill 
God’s commandments, and the curse to those who abandon them. 
God instructs that the Israelites should establish a temple. Moses 
again lists the rules of Kosher. He states that in certain years, a tithe 
should be given to the poor instead of the temple. The mitzvah of 
charity obligates a Jew to aid the needy with a gift or loan, and every 
seventh year all loans are to be forgiven. The laws of the three 
pilgrimage festivals are repeated. 


What it means: 


@ Doing the ethical thing can be a pain. On one hand you feel 
obligated to do it, but if others are doing something wrong, it 
can be really easy to follow them. This can be as simple as 
cheating on an exam or calling a ball out that really is in while 
playing tennis. We should attempt to follow our hearts and do 
what is right rather than do things because everybody else is. 


M@ We all need a place to go where we feel comfortable. It may 
be a church or synagogue, the park or the beach, but taking 
the time for ourselves is very important. 


M@ Not everybody follows the rules of Kosher, but we are all 
individuals who have, and should strive to follow, our own 
rules. Kosher rules may be for eating, but we can have our 
own personal and family rules on things like ethics, speech, 
and family relationships. 


™@ Everybody has some worth, but monetary wealth can 
disappear quickly (look at the Great Depression of the 1930s 
as a prime example). So, while we may have some money, we 
should give something back to the community. This does not 
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necessarily need to be monetary; it can be through service or 
volunteer activities. 


In order to give either money or time back to the community, 
we have to try to better ourselves financially, so we are better 
able to help others. 


While the laws of the pilgrimage festivals are again repeated, 
this time it is in the context of the central sanctuary. It is a lot 
more joyous to celebrate with the community than by oneself. 
In fact, having a community of friends and acquaintances to 
celebrate (both the good and the not so happy) is important for 
our overall wellbeing. 


Shoftim 
Deuteronomy 16:18-21:9 


What the Torah says: Moses instructs the people to appoint judges 
and law enforcement officers who must administer the law without 
corruption or favoritism. He explains that crimes must be investigated 
and evidence examined. He includes rules governing the appointment 
and behavior of a king, guidelines for the creation of “cities of 
refuge” for the inadvertent murderer, and many of the rules of war. 


What it means: 


M@ Judges and law enforcement officers are appointed by the 
people (elected?). When you get pulled over by a police 
officer, if you remind him or her that you pay his or her 
salary, it is, at least indirectly, true. That is a good thing, since 
if the police were not public servants, there could be a 
significantly increased chance for corruption and malfeasance. 


@ Once again you must have two or more witnesses in order to 
carry out the death penalty. Since life is so valuable, there 
must be no uncertainty if somebody faces the ultimate 
punishment. 


M@ If the case is “too baffling for you to decide,” then the priests 
are to make the decision. Since judges are human and can 
make mistakes, this “appeals court” process is a great idea 
which continues today. Perhaps something hint similar in the 
workplace might work as well? 


M@ In this case a king is not a ruler but rather somebody who 
studies God’s teachings and applies them fairly without 
getting any personal gain. In a democracy we elect a president 
or prime minister who is obliged to fairly and without 
prejudice follow the Constitution or similar document. 
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Once again we are reminded that when somebody is 
murdered, intentionally or by accident, there is a natural 
tendency for revenge. Keeping the accused safe until trial is 
fair so as to prevent unnecessary or even misplaced 
vengeance. Today we keep them safe in jail or even let them 
out on bail, allowing a fair trial to determine innocence or 
guilt. It must be important since it is mentioned again! 


If somebody perjures him or herself, “you shall do to him as 
he schemed to do to his fellow.” In other words, perjury 
should be punished. Today it is generally a monetary 
punishment, but is that enough to deter false testimony, or 
should we go back to these literal words? 


This section allows various deferrals for not fighting in the 
military, most of which are related to family life. Imagine how 
difficult it would be to concentrate in a battle when you are 
worried about your fiancée or your family’s livelihood. 
Temporary, but not permanent, deferrals should be allowed 
for this and a variety of other humanitarian issues. 


Peace is always preferred over war, but if you have to go to 
war, you must be prepared for the consequences. This section 
says to kill all of the males and take the women, children, and 
possessions as booty, but spare the trees. While the 
indiscriminate killing and taking of possessions may seem a 
bit excessive today, the lesson is that war sucks, and the loser 
will never be the same. So think many times before engaging 
an enemy. If you do not win, the consequences will be even 
more severe. 


Note above how this section is clear that we must spare the 
trees. People may come and go, but the environment continues 
for many generations. Yet another reminder that we are 
stewards of the planet and should remain wary as we try not to 


destroy the planet. 


Ki Teitzei 
Deuteronomy 21:10—25:19 


What the Torah says: Seventy-four of the Torah’s 613 
commandments are in this section. They include inheritance rights of 
the firstborn, the wayward and rebellious son, burial and dignity of 
the dead, returning a lost object, and sending away the mother bird 
before taking her young. Also noted are judicial procedures and 
penalties for adultery, the rape or seduction of an unmarried girl, a 
husband who falsely accuses his wife of infidelity, and prohibitions of 
certain marriages. There are also laws regarding the prohibition 
against turning in an escaped slave, the duty to pay a worker on time, 
allowing anyone working for you (man or animal) to eat on the job, 
the proper treatment of a debtor, the prohibition against charging 
interest on a loan, and the penalty for transgression of a these 
prohibitions. 


What it means: This is another section that you can literally spend a 
lifetime thinking about. Here are just a few ideas not discussed 
previously: 


@ ‘The firstborn has special rights but also has significant 
responsibilities. Those duties are recognized here, but as 
parents we frequently forget the increased burden the firstborn 
takes on, not willingly but just because of an accident of birth 
order. 


@ Killing your wayward and rebellious son seems a bit extreme. 
Rather, by cutting him off and basically ignoring him, you 
will have emotionally done the same thing. It is important, 
though, that both parents agree on this extreme action. The 
Torah speaks of boys, but it seems it should also apply to 
girls. 


@ If you find something, and don’t even try to find the owner, 


aren’t you a thief? 


@ The parent/child relationship is very important. As humans we 
understand these feelings, but isn’t it possible that animals 
have similar bonds? So, whenever possible, treat animals with 
dignity. 


@ There are lots of rules about marriage, infidelity, and divorce. 
This reminds us to never forget the significance of treating 
your spouse fairly and as a true partner, plus respecting the 
importance of your relationship and each other. 


@ Most of the other laws mentioned, plus the ones discussed 
above, basically revolve around the theme to treat others 
fairly. Allow an escaped slave to be free, pay your workers on 
time, let workers have a lunch break, and treat a debtor 
properly. It is way too easy to take advantage of others. Who 
knows? We could be the ones being taken advantage of 
someday. 


Ki Tavo 
Deuteronomy 26:1-29:8 


What the Torah says: Moses instructs the people to bring the first- 
ripened fruits of the orchards to the holy temple and declare gratitude. 
It also includes the laws of the tithes, which are given to the Levites 
and to the poor. The ceremonies when the people arrive in Israel are 
detailed. Moses gives an account of the good things that will happen 
to them if they follow God’s commandments and a long account of 
the bad things that will happen to them if they don’t. 


What it means: 


™@ By bringing their first fruits to the temple, the people are 
reminded that everything on earth is intertwined. It is way too 
easy to forget how easy we have it—no need today to give 
thanks when you can go to the store and purchase a nice apple 
or kiwi. But we should not take for granted the hard work that 
it takes to get these fruits to us. 


@ Just like the fruits, we should be cognizant how we should 
take care of one another and be grateful we have the means to 
give tithes to the poor. In the Torah, only every third year are 
you commanded to give to the poor. This is a reminder to 
avoid making anybody dependent solely on your generosity. 


M@ When you achieve an accomplishment, be it doing well on an 
exam or finally getting where you want to go, be sure to 
celebrate that achievement. 


@ In this section there are about half a dozen blessings if you are 
good, and several dozen bad things (curses) if you disobey. 
Clearly the message here is that you need a lot more rules to 
watch out for improper behavior, since it is much easier to be 


bad than act properly. 


Nitzavim 
Deuteronomy 29:9-30:20 


What the Torah says: Moses addresses the people who are 
assembled and warns of exile and desolation that will result if Israel 
abandons God’s laws. He also discusses the simplicity of following 
the rules of the Torah and emphasizes freedom of choice. 


What it means: 


@ During the discussion everybody is lumped together (tribal 
heads, elders, children, strangers, woodchopper, and water 
drawer). When following the rules, we are all the same, and 
there should be no rules that favor one over another, even 
those with higher social statuses and incomes. 


@ You do not just have to be exiled physically; if you don’t 
follow the rules (in society or just within your school or 
family), you can emotionally be left out on your own. And 
most likely your children and later generations will suffer 
from your actions. 


M@ Just because you messed up does not necessarily mean a “life 
sentence”; if you apologize and start to follow the rules, you 
can be a productive member of society. This can be illustrated 
with the parole of a criminal or as simple as a parent 
reinstating a wayward child’s allowance. 


@ The rules do not have to be complicated in order to follow 
them, but it is up to each of us to make the conscious decision 
to follow them or not. And the more complex the rules, the 
less chance that they will be carefully obeyed. 
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Va-Yelech 
Deuteronomy 31:1-30 


What the Torah says: The events of Moses’s last day of life are 
discussed. He transfers leadership to Joshua. Up until now the 
teaching has been oral. Moses writes these teachings on a scroll 
which eventually becomes the majority of the Torah. This scroll is 
entrusted to the Levites for safekeeping. Every seven years there 
should be a gathering at the holy temple in Jerusalem, where the king 
reads to them from the Torah. This section concludes with the 
prediction that the people of Israel will turn away from their covenant 
with God. 


What it means: 


@ As we get older, we seem to remember stories and other 
events of our lives. It is important that these be passed 
down—ceither verbally or, even better, in writing—so that 
future generations can learn from our experiences and 
mistakes. 


@ It would be nice to be able to pick our successors, people we 
trust, but that does not always work out the way we want. 
Thus you should write down your thoughts and wishes, so 
there is never any confusion as to what you mean or want to 
happen and then give it to a third party for safekeeping. This 
is currently done when writing a will or living trust but can be 
used for other things as well (like the formula for Coca-Cola). 


M@ Seven years seems a long time to be reminded about the 
important rules, but the point here is to not just read or learn 
them once but rather to periodically remind yourself, your 
family, and the community of them. 
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™@ Times change, leaders change, and priorities change, but the 
basic concepts of right and wrong do not. It is really easy to 
turn away from / forget these rules and obligations. 


Ha-Azinu 
Deuteronomy 32:1-52 


What the Torah says: Most of this section consists of a seventy-line 
song delivered by Moses to the people of Israel on the last day of his 
life. Moses reminds the people not to forget the past, or terrible 
calamities will happen. It concludes with God’s instruction to Moses 
to ascend the summit of Mount Nebo, where he can see the promised 
land before he dies. 


What it means: 


@ Not only when you are about to die but also while you live, 
take time to recount the good (and perhaps not so good) 
things. Moses did it in a poem, but we can also occasionally 
write it out in the form of memoirs/autobiographies or discuss 
it with our friends and children. Not only does this help us 
recount an accurate description of our lives, but it also brings 
them into it as well. 


M@ Don’t forget the past. Terrible things may result, of course, 
but as the saying goes, if we forget history, we are destined to 
repeat it. 


M@ We would all love to live (healthily) for a very long time, 
perhaps even forever, but that is not going to happen. Instead, 
be happy with what you have, and when the time comes to 
die, try to leave knowing you tried your best to help others 
besides yourself. 


V’Zot HaBerachah 
Deuteronomy 33:1-34:12 


What the Torah says: Moses gives blessings to each of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. In these blessings Moses assigns each tribe its 
individual role within the community. This section then relates how 
Moses ascends Mount Nebo, sees the promised land, and with no man 
knowing his burial place, dies. The Torah concludes by attesting that 
there has not since been anybody else like Moses and acknowledges 
all that Moses did. 


What it means: 


@ Moses talks to each of the tribes and charges them with their 
duties. These duties are already known, but to hear it again 
from a great leader has to be awesome. If you have ever heard 
a “deathbed” wish, you understand what an impression it 
makes on the recipient. Even in the usual case of a leadership 
change, having a last “talk” reminds others of their role and 
responsibilities. 


@ No man or woman is so important that he or she needs her 
name on a building, much less a monument. 


M@ Nobody knows Moses’s burial place, so it cannot be 
worshiped. But we should know where our loved ones (not 
leaders, loved ones) are buried so we can, if we feel the need, 
go visit, remember and, in our own personal way, worship 
them. Who better to worship then those who raised you? 


Author’s Note 


I started this project over two years ago. Some people spend their 
whole lives studying just one passage, so I was not under any 
delusion that this would be an easy project. And, in actual fact, I 
stopped for a while when this became quite overwhelming. 


But in the process I learned something—that people who study 
the Torah do so for their own particular reasons. I enjoy reading and 
listening to the debates when people try to figure out why somebody 
in the Torah did something (for example, why did Abraham not 
object when commanded to sacrifice his son?). That discussion may 
be nice and is at best speculative, but even such a theoretical 
discussion still contributes to the overall theme of understanding 
human nature, our relationships to one another, and if you believe, to 
God. 


As I was writing it became clear that there are two basic themes 
running through the Torah: 


1. Respect. Not only respect for others, but for yourself as 
well. Don’t be afraid to do what you believe is the right thing, no 
matter the consequences. 


2. Leadership. Over and over something happens, usually 
bad, and a leader comes forth to guide the people. 


Rabbi Hillel was a famous religious leader, associated with the 
development of much of Jewish literature around the time of Jesus. I 
am reminded of Rabbi Hillel’s summary of the Torah: “What is 
hateful to yourself, do not do to your fellow man. That is the whole 
Torah; the rest is just commentary. Go and study it.” 


I have done my part; it is up to you, the reader, to continue 
studying. 


August 2017. 
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